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II.— STUDIES IN PINDARIC SYNTAX. 
III. — Aorist and Imperfect. 

In older grammatical study there was much teleology. I do 
not mean merely teleological expression, for language was made 
by teleologists, who could not have understood any result without 
conscious agency somewhere. The final is always earlier than the 
consecutive ; and even when the consecutive comes in, the final 
element may reappear at any moment. So the evolutionists are 
not to be assailed because they use the only vocabulary that the 
dynamic thinkers of the earliest days have left them ; and the 
grammarians of the future will use to some extent the consecrated 
expressions of the past. But the attitude is changed, and though 
our grammars speak of certain forms, of certain phrases, as if the 
demiurgos of language had gone to work deliberately and framed 
forms and phrases to a clear end, we no longer wonder at 
the marvellous mechanism of speech. The most varied, most 
pliable, most subtle language on earth is only a congeries of sur- 
vivals. The harmonies of speech are the result of the indolence of 
the human organs of utterance. The close texture of composition 
and inflexion is due to slurring impatience. At first, it is true, the 
scientific study of language heightened the admiration with which 
the faculty of speech was once regarded. The human mind, 
unscientific as well as scientific, delights in the variations produced 
by the combination of a few elements. Given a short list of radicals, 
a handful of terminations, and the language with all its arborescent 
growths is there. So the identification of the personal endings of 
the verb with the pronominal stems for I, thou, that seemed to our 
fathers a revelation. This revelation we look upon coldly now. 
We go a little way in Greek, for instance, and the scheme seems 
plausible. A little further, and we are perplexed beyond measure. 
The terminations seem to have wandered off from the bodies to 
which they originally belonged and to have grafted themselves on 
alien trunks. Primary endings attach themselves to stems which 
ought to have secondary endings — as -/« of the optative — and 
secondary endings are equally capricious, as is shown by the second 
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person singular of the present indicative active. And so after many 
disillusionments we come down to the sober view that language 
serves its purpose only after a rude fashion. Physiologists have 
declared the eye as an optical instrument to be a wretched failure, 
and our students of linguistics smile at the enthusiasm which once 
clothed the subject of language with the purple light of rhetoric. 

This changed attitude of the grammatical mind toward language 
may be illustrated by the treatment of function. In old times the 
grammarian cudgelled his brain to find the meaning common to 
all the functions of the ablative case. The principle that each form 
must have its function was a logical necessity. That any language 
which had once developed a form should lose it, should care- 
lessly merge three or four forms iuto one, or use a dominant form 
for different functions, seemed impossible proceedings on the part 
of the personification called ' language.' Modern research has no 
scruples on that score, and goes so far, in fact, as to ignore utterly 
what remains of consciousness are preserved, not by the personifi- 
cation called language, but by the actual users of language. On the 
other hand, many distinctions which seemed to be rooted in the 
nature of things prove on examination to be mere afterthoughts. 
The early speakers put forth a variety of forms with no sharp 
distinction, and those that came after made a regular differenti- 
ation, sometimes on symbolic principles, sometimes on no dis- 
cernible principle. 

So while we have not a weltering chaos, we have no beautiful 
Koo-fios. What we have may be something practically better than the 
fancied Koalas, as it certainly is practically better than any kov/xos 
that human wit could devise. A compromise is often better than 
a thorough measure, and while our study has not the charm of 
logical symmetry, which the average individual of our race prefers, 
it has the charm of conscientiousness. 

The distinction between imperfect and aorist is one of the old 
landmarks that have suffered from the closer study of language, 
and in exploring the borderland in which grammar and literary 
art meet, I have examined recently whether the Pindaric use of 
aorist and imperfect gives any reason to suspect any indifference 
on that score. Of course, in the ordinary school-grammars there 
is hardly a whisper of doubt as to the universality of the difference, 
and this may doubtless be considered sound practice. But if the 
student is to grapple with Homer — and he is generally introduced 
to Homer as soon as he can make out Xenophon's Anabasis without 
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frightful exertion — he will be met by the remarkable statement of 
commentary and text-book that it often does not matter which is 
used. So La Roche on B 43 copies from Kriiger Di. §53, 2, 1, a 
long list of indifferences. Kriiger says that the choice is often 
arbitrary, often dictated by metrical considerations. So we find 
without ' any considerable difference ' fialvov and fit), A 437 and 439 ; 
/3aXXero and /3uXero, B 43 and 45 ; drjKev and cVt&t, * 653 and 656, e 265. 
267 ; 8£ke and didov, H 303 and 305 ; Xmtc and Xtra-e, B 106 and 107 ; 
still more striking is fuorvWov side by side with Smrrprav ntpuppabeas, 
A 465. All these are given in the same order by Professor Good- 
win in his Moods and Tenses ; only Kriiger's ' erheblicher Unter- 
schied ' becomes ' perceptible difference,' and the indifference is 
referred to the meaning of the verb, an explanation which lacks 
clearness. It is a little remarkable that Delbriick, in his Grund- 
lagen der griechischen Syntax, takes Paivtiv and prjvm and ftdWeiv 
and paheiv as striking examples of the Homeric differentiation of 
durative and aoristic tenses ; BiBovai and doivu are sharply distin- 
guished elsewhere. 

In prose the MSS are sometimes to blame for the confusion of 
eXemov and 'tkvnov, but there is a translatable difference everywhere, 
and it is hard to admit, without better evidence, that Homer, so 
exact in the use of the tenses, should have admitted the imperfect 
metri causa, though metri causa is coming to honor again. At 
the same time it must be acknowledged that the attempts to con- 
stitute a difference of conception are often lamentable in the extreme, 
and it would be better simply to note the difficulty as a problem 
than to hazard such breakneck mental positions as commentators 
sometimes indulge in. After all the preaching that has been done 
on the subject of the tenses, grammarians, the sermon over, are 
apt straightway to forget that the imperfect has nothing to do with 
the absolute length of the action, it has only to do with the vision 
of the narrator. So Nagelsbach's notion that the imperfect might 
refer to the abiding character of the result, though almost demon- 
strably false, has been echoed by so good a scholar as Classen. 
So rooted is the tendency in beginners to consider imperfect ' pro- 
longed ' and aorist ' momentary ' that a course of eldis with the 
imperfect and of high numbers with the aorist is necessary to get 
them into right habits of thought ; but certainly veteran scholars 
ought not to be tangled with such formulae. 

What I wish to bring out in these remarks is the substantial 
justification of the difference between imperfect and aorist, from an 
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aesthetic point of view. Let it be conceded that the imperfect is 
nothing more than an aorist which has a present indicative, whereas 
the second aorist has no such present indicative. The present 
indicative is associated in the mind of the Greek with the idea of 
duration. He has no aoristic present, as a matter of fact, in the 
crystallized language. If he wishes to express the notion, he must 
use the aorist indicative as an approximation. Otherwise he must 
let the aoristic idea come out as best it may from the environment. 
It is useless to inquire into an earlier type. Contrasted groups 
such as (pevym and i<j>vyop, AaVo and eXi7roi' preserved clear samples 
of durative and complexive, and that is enough from the point of 
view of the users of language. "Erpe$<r was as durative as e^euye. 
First aorist and second aorist, though formed on different principles, 
unite in the complexive notion — the first aorist keeping for itself 
the special notion of ingress. First aorist and second aorist, then, 
we may regard as one, so far as the contrast to the imperfect is 
concerned, and they are so regarded in the statistics I am about to 
submit — statistics which seem to show how intimate is the associa- 
tion of aesthetics and grammar. 

Of course, in separating aorist from imperfect, difficulties and 
doubts arise. Some of the old preterites, ordinarily classed among 
the imperfects, may fairly be claimed as aorists or indifferents. So 1 
rjv may be considered indifferent, and e<pr]v is decidedly aoristic. 
Then there are variations in reading, coincidences of form, apwev 
and &rpwev, and the balance produced by durative and complexive 
forms of the verb, outside of the indicative, has also to be considered, 
so that the investigation is laborious — laborious out of all proportion 
to the possible result. Still, having begun with a few characteristic 
odes, I was encouraged to continue ; and now that the work is done, 

1 (pa$ is aoristic. Clearly so II. 9, 35; 14,126; not so clearly 11.3,44. In 
Attic all ambiguity is removed by the bifurcation into tyaanuv and fi/aac. 
f&fievoc has no offsetting middle of (patjua, and, while siparo is clearly aoristic, 
(f>d/xevoc may be durative (cf. Hdt. I, 176; 2, 22. 28. 148. 174; 3, 31. 68. 69. 74. 
75 bis, etc.). In Pindar tjiapivu (I 5, 47) is complexive, while irapfapeva (N 5, 
31) would naturally be considered durative : izoAXa yap viv mvri 6v/j$ napyafieva. 
Xiravevev (Schol. iTuraveve nai napaTreiOsw iirexripei oweWelv avry. The whole 
subject of these early verbs is full of difficulties. So a long chapter might be 
written on tja and its forms. In Homer the group is aoristic. In Attic the 
absence of an imperfect to epxofmi, as well as the presence of el/u, forced on 
the group an imperfect sense which commentators {e.g. Classen on Thuk. I, 2, 
4 ; 3, 22, 2) have not failed to develop. 
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it may be worth while to register the facts, without putting sledge- 
hammer emphasis on the conclusions. 

The logaoedic and the dactylo-epitrite odes of Pindar differ 
from each other in many points, one might say in every point in 
which the law of the epinikion and the individuality of the poet are 
not involved. It is not necessary to expand on this familiar theme. 
The organic difference which expresses itself in the rhythm, 
expresses itself in the build of the poem, the development of the 
story, the order of the words. Why not in the use of the tenses? 
The quicker measures of the logaoedics would seem to call for 
more short forms and consequently for more second aorists. Pindar 
himself, when he is professedly quickening his pace in the narrative, 
multiplies aorists,' and almost tells us that he considers the aorist 
complexive. Should we not expect, then, to find in the myths of 
the dactylo-epitrites a larger proportion of imperfects, in the loga- 
oedics a larger proportion of aorists ? Of course the aorist will 
preponderate in both classes. That is the rule of the language. 
And regard must be had also to special emergencies. The law of 
the rhythm is crossed by the necessities of the story. There may 
be dactylo-epitrite stories that demand sharp, rapid handling. 
The poet may pause for leisurely contemplation in the logaoedic. 
But taking a sufficient basis for induction, we find that on the whole 
the proportion of imperfects to aorists in the dactylo-epitrites rises 
in a marked degree — a proportion that can not be seriously affected 
by recount, by elimination of errors. 

I cannot pause to justify the selection I have made out of the 
forty-odd Pindaric odes. Pindaric scholars will understand most 
of the omissions. I have limited myself to the narratives, and 
have counted in them, not only imperfects and aorists, but also 
duratives and complexives outside of the indicative. After a 
rough preliminary count, which led me to think that a more exact 
examination would be remunerative, I requested Mr. C. W. E. 
Miller, Scholar of the Johns Hopkins University, to go over the 
ground carefully, and compare his lists with the result of my 
second examination. In this way, it is hoped, most of the errors 
have been eliminated. The result is the following table — worked 
out by Mr. Miller. The references are to Christ's edition 
(Teubner). 

1 See P 4, 247 : p-aKpa jiol veia&ai oaf auagiTov " iipa yap avvarvrec nal riva \ 
olfiov laa/u ppaxiiv. From this point to the end of the story, P. has eight aorists 
and but a single imperfect. Contrast the statistics of P 4 given below. 
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n 


"p. 
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I 


25-92 


Story of Pelops 
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23 I 


3-833 


11 
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1-454 


09 
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Pyrrha and Deukalion 
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12 I 


: 4 


5 


II I 
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•727 
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4 


4 1 
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9 


7 1 
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5 1 
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Story of Iamos 
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12 
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9 
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57 
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6 
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14 
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2 
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4 
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4 
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6 
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2 
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9 
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5 
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Ng 
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5 
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5 
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N 10 
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Glory of Argos 





9 


: 9 


3 
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I 1 
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3 
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• 1-333 


4 


1 1 


.25 


13 


15-37 
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2 


7 1 
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5 


1 1 


.20 


14 
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O 


6 


: 6 


5 


1 1 


.20 


15 


24-56 


Aias and his sire 


I 


13 1 
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4 
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94 22g 1 
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160 


190 1 
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Total Logaoedic 


48 


159 1 


: 3-3125 


97 


91 1 


.938 








142 


388 1 


: 2.732 


257 


281 1 


1-093 



It will be seen at a glance that the aorist preponderates in both 
classes. This is the rule everywhere, must be the rule in lyric 
poetry. The lyric poet is unresting. He does not linger, he only 
touches on the Ke<fidKaia \6yav (P 4, 1 16). It is of the essence of his 
profession that he is not to weary his hearers ; he must speed from 
theme to theme as a bee from flower to flower, as a ship from shore 
to shore (P 10, 51), as an eagle from quarry to quarry. We cannot 
expect the lingering imperfect. Even the slowest measures will 
hardly tolerate a leisurely unfolding. Only when the long voyage 
of the Argonauts slackens the flight of the poet, or when he pauses 
to watch the rearing of Achilles, favorite theme with all the Aiakidai, 
does the imperfect mount, does the imperfect surpass. The state- 
lier measures, of course, favor the imperfect, but the stateliness of 
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the measure is often tempered by the brevity of the myth. Most 
of the Isthmians are dactylo-epitrite, but the story of Aias and his 
father is a long one for the compass of the ode (I 5, 24-56), and 
there is a note of impatience at the end (v. 56) : eVo! hi paxpou nda-as 
avayrj<ra<rff aperds. We must be content with approximate results. 
Absolute uniformity would be fatal to vitality. If every dactylo- 
epitrite were full of imperfects, if every logaoedic abounded in 
aorists, that might gratify a certain sense of the fitness of things. 
It is enough that it is the rule. The rhythm is not all. We have 
to consider the bulk of the poem, the proportion of the narrative 
to bulk. Sometimes the poet says to himself T pla Iwca 8iap«V«, and 
that must suffice us even in a long poem. 

Pick and choose and you can prove anything. So it might be 
said that a logaoedic poem will show the highest run of imperfects, 
a dactylo-epitrite the highest run of aorists. In I 5 (dactylo- 
epitrite) there is but one imperfect to thirteen aorists. In N 3 
(logaoedic) the imperfects outnumber the aorists more than they 
do in N 5 (dactylo-epitrite). But take all the figures and see how 
persistently the logaoedics continue on the high ranges. Leaving 
out Mr. Miller's third decimal place as too cumbrous, we find : 

Logaoedic. Dactylo-Epitrite. 

Impf. Aor. Impf. Aor. 
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1 : .77 
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The clustering speaks 


for itself. 
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As has been intimated, a careful calculation will not leave out of 
the account the effect of the durative and complexive tenses outside 
of the indicative. An aorist infinitive in oratio obliqua is an aorist 
as much as an indicative aorist, and is selected on the same principle ; 
and it may be maintained that as the difference between %$vyav and 
efcvyov is a mere matter of kind of time and not of sphere of time, 
so aor. subj. <f>Cya> and pres. subj. <f>eiya> give the same color, the 
one as e<^,vyov, the other as ifavyov. If students are taught to 
distinguish between aor. and imperf. indie, they must be made to 
distinguish with equal sharpness between the present and the aor. 
inf. But after all the indicative gives the main lines and the other 
moods only the shading ; and this comes out very distinctly if we 
treat the figures already gained in a different way. 

If we lump imperfects and duratives as duratives, aorists and 
complexives as complexives, the difference between the two classes 
of poems will be reduced. In the logaoedic poems we shall have 
145 duratives against 250 complexives (about 1 : 1.72), in the 
dactylo-epitrites, 254 duratives against 419 complexives (about 
1 : 1.65). This is a warning against the straining of a theory, how- 
ever just that theory may be. 

B. L. GlLDERSLEEVE. 



